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Surface  temperatures  of  4-plv  builr-up  roofs  insulated  with  (1)1  inch  of  perlite  (R  = 
2.8)  and  2-1/2  inches  of  urethane  (R  =  19.2)  and  (2)  1  inch  of  urethane  (R  =  7.1)  and  1  -7/8 
inches  of  glass  fiber  (R  =  7.7)  arc  presented.  Energy  factors  are  shown  in  terms  of 
temperature-time  areas  defined  as  solar  heat  response,  cooling  (heating)  required,  radiative 
cooling,  and  insulation  efficiency.  Results  indicate  that  for  a  black  surface,  solar  heat 
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INTRODUCTION 


For  many  years  built-up  roofs  (BUR)  were  constructed  with  little  or 
no  insulation.  When  building  owner  and  architect  agreed  that  some 
insulation  was  desirable,  it  often  amounted  to  a  layer  of  mineral  fiber- 
board  or  perlite  board  from  1/2  to  1  inch  thick.  In  the  days  of  ample 
energy  for  heating  and  cooling  and  of  seemingly  endless  supplies  of 
crude  oil,  this  meager  provision  for  energy  conservation  seemed  reasonable 

As  prices  for  energy  began  to  rise  and  fuel  shortages  began  to 
appear  in  the  mid-1960s,  manufacturers  of  roofing  materials  along  with 
chemical  manufacturers  began  to  develop  and  produce  more  exotic  insula¬ 
tions,  such  as  cellular  plastics  (urethane  foam  and  polystyrene  foam) 
and  glass  fiber.  By  the  mid-1970s,  all  government  agencies  began  to 
document  energy  conservation  requirements.  The  Department  of  Defense 
(DOD)  Construction  Criteria  Manual  4270. 1M  of  October  1972  required  an 
overall  coefficient  of  heat  transmission  (U)  of  0.05  Btu/  hr/ft2/°F 
(R  =  20)  for  roofs.  It  was  realized  that  rather  large  heat  losses 
through  roofs  could  be  vastly  reduced  with  adequate  insulation. 

Since  by  far  the  vast  majority  of  roofs  are  built-up,  most  of  the 
applications  of  thicker  insulation  have  been  in  these  roofs.  There  has 
been  serious  concern  in  the  roofing  industry  that  thicker  insulation 
(higher  thermal  resistance)  in  a  built-up  roof  may  cause  extremely  high 
membrane  temperatures  which  could  severely  shorten  the  service  life  of 
the  roof  by  accelerating  deterioration  of  the  asphalt  ingredients 
(premature  loss  of  volatile  components,  hardening,  and  cracking  of  the 
asphalt)  (Ref  1  through  3).  In  a  National  Bureau  of  Standards  report 
published  in  1976,  Rossiter  and  Mathey  maintained  that  built-up  roof 
temperatures  increase  substantially  as  insulation  thickness  is  increased 
up  to  1  inch,  but  that  insulation  thicker  than  1  inch  will  not  add 
significantly  to  the  built-up  temperatures  (Ref  4). 

To  investigate  the  effects  of  higher  insulation  thicknesses  (high 
thermal  resistance)  upon  temperatures  in  built-up  roofs,  the  Civil 
Engineering  Laboratory  (CEL)  began  a  research  study  which  has  involved 
construction  and  instrumentation  of  insulated  built-up  roofs  placed  on 
small,  temperature-controlled  buildings. 


EXPERIMENTAL  PROGRAM 

Insulated  temperature-controlled  buildings  (ITCB)  were  designed  and 
built  to  accommodate  a  roof  size  of  8  x  8  feet.  Each  8  x  8-foot  roof 
consisted  of  two  4  x  8-foot  sections  to  provide  for  two  different  hot- 
mopped,  4-ply  built-up  membranes  placed  over  3/4-inch  plywood.  Asbestos 
felts  were  used  in  construction  of  the  4-ply  built-up  membranes.  Tem¬ 
perature  inside  the  ITCB  was  controlled  in  summer  by  an  air  conditioner 
(72-78°F)  and  in  winter  by  an  electric  heater  (65-70°F).  The  outside 
walls  were  sprayed  with  at  least  3  inches  of  polyurethane  foam  (PUF), 
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ami  PDF'  hoard  stock  2  inches  thick  was  used  in  the  floor.  One  of  the 
ITCBs  is  shown  in  Figure  1.  Composition  of  the  ITCH  roofs  and  their 
location  are  presented  in  Table  1. 

The  plans  for  the  three  different  ITCH  roofs  are  shown  in  Figure  2. 
The  circled  Ts  indicate  positions  of  thermocoup 1 es  used  to  measure 
temperatures  in  and  through  the  roof  sections.  During  construction  of 
the  built-up  roofs,  thermocouples  were  placed  (1)  on  top  of  the  membrane 
(below  top  coating  or  surfacing),  (2)  below  the  membrane  (on  top  of  the 
insulation),  (3)  below  the  insulation  (on  the  plywood),  and  (4)  inside 
the  ITCH.  The  outside  air  temperature  above  the  roof  was  also  measured 
(about  3  feet  above  the  roof).  Hourly  temperatures  were  automatically 
recorded  on  a  digital  printout  instrument. 


TEST  RESULTS  SUMMER 

ITCB  No.  1:  2-1/2  Inches  Urethane/ 1  Inch  Perlite  -  Black  Roof  Surface 

ITCB  No.  1  was  designed  to  provide  a  side-by-side  comparison  of 
surface  temperatures  and  temperature  distribution  between  a  highly 
insulated  section  which  substantially  meets  current  energy  criteria  (2-^ 
inches  of  urethane  board  stock)  and  one  which  is  representative  of  past 
usage  (1  inch  of  perlite  board  stock).  As  indicated  in  Table  1,  this 
roof  provided  contrasting  thermal  resistance  (R)  values  of  19.2  (urethane) 
and  2.8  (perlite).  Top  surfacings  of  the  two  built-up  roof  sections 
were  (1)  a  1 lood  coat  of  black  asphalt  or  (2)  white  grave)  (placed  in  a 
flood  coat  of  asphalt).  This  ITCB  was  located  at  a  high  desert  site 
that  is  subject  to  extremely  high  temperatures  in  summer  and  to  moderate 
freezing  temperatures  in  winter. 

Hourly  temperature  data  are  Listed  in  Table  2  for  June  7-8,  1978, 
Column  1  lists  the  time  of  day,  while  columns  2  and  3  show  the  tempera¬ 
tures  at  the  top  of  the  built-up  roof  with  a  black  surface  over  urethane 
and  perlite,  respectively.  Columns  4  and  5  show  the  same  relationships 
for  the  membrane  with  a  white  gravel  surface.  Columns  6,  7,  8,  and  9 
indicate  the  same  data  just  below  the  membrane,  or  on  top  of  the  insula¬ 
tion.  Columns  10,  11,  12,  and  13  show  temperatures  just  below  the 
insulation,  reflecting  the  relative  effectiveness  of  the  insulation  to 
inhibit  heat  flow.  Columns  14  and  15  register  inside  and  outside  air 
temperatures,  respectively. 

Although  columns  2  and  3  for  both  days  show  temperature  differences 
up  to  20  degrees  at  the  hottest  time  of  the  day  at  the  top  of  the  roof, 
a  more  realistic  comparison  would  include  the  entire  built-up  roof 
membrane  (i.e.,  an  average  of  columns  2  and  6  for  the  membrane  over 
urethane  and  an  average  of  columns  3  and  7  for  the  membrane  over  perlite). 
Figure  3  shows  all  of  the  temperatures  involving  the  built-up  roof  with 
a  black  surface,  using  averages  of  ’’Top  of  BUR”  and  ’’Top  of  Insulation" 
to  obtain  membrane  temperatures.  Considering  first  the  membrane  temper¬ 
atures  over  urethane  and  perlite  (open  circles  and  open  squares),  the 
differences  at  the  higher  temperatures  may  not  seem  significant.  Some 
provocative  energy  relationships  are  revealed,  however,  when  the  total 
time-temperature  "envelope”  is  considered.  This  t ime- temperature  envelope 
is  obtained  by  measuring  the  area  under  each  of  the  curves  with  respect 
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to  selected  datum  lines.  An  example  is  given  in  simplified  form  in 
Figure  4  which  repeats  the  June  7,  1978  temperature  data  for  the  urethane 
portion  of  Figure  3  (columns  2,  6,  10,  and  15  of  Table  2). 

Assuming  that  the  temperatures  that  a  roof  experiences  result  from 
exposure  to  the  sun,  then  the  outside  air  temperature  is  a  measure  of 
the  intensity  of  the  sun  for  a  given  day,  influenced  directly  by  clouds 
and  wind  speed.  Accordingly  then,  the  area  ABCDA  in  Figure  4  can  be 
called  a  measure  of  the  ’’solar  heat  response,”  since  this  area  represents 
how  much  the  membrane  temperature  exceeds  the  outside  air  temperature 
(plus  signs)  during  the  daytime  hours  of  highest  solar  intensity  (i.e., 
between  0800  and  1900). 

The  solid  circles  in  Figure  4  are  the  temperatures  below  the  urethane. 
Assuming  that  75°F  is  a  reasonable  room  temperature  for  summer  and 
drawing  a  horizontal  line  at  that  temperature,  then  the  area  EFGE  repre¬ 
sents  a  measure  of  the  "cooling  required”  for  the  hotter  portion  of  that 
day . 

In  early  morning  and  late  evening  the  membrane  temperatures  (open 
circles)  drop  below  the  outside  air  temperatures  (plus  signs)  primarily 
by  radiative  cooling.  Accordingly,  the  areas  HJAH  and  LCKL  represent  a 
measure  of  the  ’’radiative  cooling”  for  that  day. 

Examination  of  columns  6  and  10  of  Table  2  indicates  that  the 
temperature  of  the  membrane  increases  more  rapidly  than  the  temperature 
below  the  insulation,  due  to  the  very  nature  and  function  of  the  insula¬ 
tion  (nonsteady  state).  It  is  this  time  delay  between  the  instant  of 
highest  temperature  above  and  reaction  to  that  temperature  below  that 
makes  it  very  difficult  to  determine  a  true  instantaneous  temperature- 
drop  across  the  insulation.  Nevertheless,  the  area  MBNFM  between  the 
membrane  temperature  (open  circles)  and  the  temperature  below  the  insula¬ 
tion  (closed  circles)  can  be  used  as  a  measure  of  the  "insulation  effi¬ 
ciency”  relative  to  a  similarly  measured  area  between  the  corresponding 
two  curves  involving  a  different  insulation  on  the  same  roof.  In  winter, 
insulation  efficiency  is  determined  by  measuring  the  areas  between 
membrane  and  below  insulation  temperatures  in  the  early  and  late  daily 
hours  (e.g.,  KVMH  and  LNVL) . 

Outside  air  temperatures  over  the  entire  day  not  only  indicate 
relative  heat  or  sun  intensity,  but  also  reflect  the  effects  of  cloud 
cover,  wind  speed,  and  radiation  from  the  membrane  during  early  morning 
and  late  night  hours.  Measurement  of  the  area  under  the  outside  temper¬ 
atures  (plus  signs)  with  respect  to  a  datum  temperature  of  0°F  then 
represents  a  measure  of  the  overall  temperature  severity  of  that  day. 
Referring  to  Figure  4,  the  area  PJDKRP  is  the  area  for  June  7,  1978 
referred  to  40°F ;  the  area  between  40°F  and  0°F  must  be  added  to  obtain 
the  total  outside  air  temperature  area  for  that  day.  Similarly,  the 
outside  temperature  area  for  the  hottest  portion  of  the  day  (0800-1900) 
may  be  obtained  by  measuring  the  area  STDCUS  and  adding  to  it  the  area 
from  40°F  to  0°F  for  0800  to  190Q. 

All  hourly  temperatures  for  each  day  were  plotted  on  20  x  20  rec¬ 
tangular  grid  graph  paper,  and  areas  were  measured  with  a  compensating 
polar  planimeter  that  reads  to  four  digits.  One  square  inch  measured 
100.  Each  area  was  measured  three  times  to  minimize  errors  and  to 
obtain  an  average. 

Relative  energy  factors  and  selected  temperatures  for  the  black 
surface  portion  of  the  roof  on  ITCB  No.  1  are  shown  in  Table  3  for 
selected  days  in  late  spring,  summer,  and  early  fall  of  1977  and  1978. 
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Solar  Heat  Response.  Columns  14  and  15  of  Table  3(a)  show  the 
highest  membrane  temperatures  on  the  built-up  roof  membrane  with  a  black 
surface  during  each  day  and  column  16  lists  the  ratio  of  the  temperature 
over  the  urethane  to  the  temperature  over  the  perlite.  Temperature  over 
the  urethane  was  consistently  higher  and  the  ratio  averaged  1.09  (i.e., 
membrane  temperatures  over  the  urethane  averaged  9%  higher  than  over  the 
perlite).  Columns  2  and  3  show  areas  for  solar  heat  response  and  column  4 
indicates  the  ratio  of  the  urethane  portion  to  the  perlite  portion. 

Values  for  the  urethane  portion  were  consistently  higher  and  the  ratios 
averaged  1.29.  This  means  that  in  spite  of  what  appears  to  be  an  insig¬ 
nificant  difference  (9%)  on  the  basis  of  highest  membrane  temperature 
alone,  the  solar  heat  response  of  the  built-up  roof  membrane  over  urethane 
(R  =  19.2)  was  an  average  of  29%  more  than  that  over  the  perlite  (R  =  2,8). 
Variations  of  solar  heat  response  values  in  columns  2  and  3  reflect 
differing  degrees  of  solar  intensity  influenced  by  cloud  cover  and/or 
wind  speed.  Since  solar  heat  response  is  measured  during  the  hotter 
portion  of  the  daytime,  the  data  in  Table  3(a)  are  listed  in  decreasing 
order  of  solar  intensity  in  terms  of  outside  air  temperature  areas  for 
the  period  0800-1900  (column  21). 

Graphical  relationships  between  solar  heat  response  and  outside 
temperature  area  (0800-1900)  for  the  black  surface  membrane  over  urethane 
and  over  perlite  are  shown  in  Figure  5(a)  and  (b),  respectively.  Lines 
shown  are  least  squares  lines.  Figure  5(c)  illustrates  the  relationships 
between  the  two  least  squares  lines,  showing  that  solar  heat  response 
over  the  urethane  is  consistently  higher  and  increases  more  rapidly  as 
the  heat  intensity  increases  (to  the  right). 

Cooling  Required.  Columns  5  and  6  of  Table  3(a)  show  cooling 
required  and  column  7  lists  the  ratio  of  the  urethane  to  perlite  portions. 
As  expected,  considerably  more  cooling  is  required  in  the  perlite  portion 
due  to  the  lower  R-value.  Variations  in  columns  5  and  6  also  reflect 
effects  of  differing  solar  intensity  from  day  to  day.  Ratios  in  column  7 
show  a  trend  toward  lower  values  as  the  heat  intensity  decreases  (i.e., 
toward  the  bottom  of  the  table).  Lines  23  through  26,  days  with  the 
lowest  heat  intensity  (column  21),  show  the  lowest  ratios.  This  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  urethane  insulates  more  efficiently  at  lower  heat 
intensities.  This  is  consistent  with  available  data  which  show  that  the 
apparent  conductivity  of  polyurethane  foam  is  higher  at  100°F  than  at 
60°F  (Ref  5).  More  about  this  is  discussed  later  in  this  report.  The 
average  ratio  in  column  7  is  0.37,  which  means  that  the  perlite  portion 
(R  =  2.8)  requires  an  average  of  1  4  0.37  =  2.70  times  as  much  cooling 
as  the  urethane  portion  (R  =  19.2).  Note  that  the  ratio  between  R-values 
is  6.86;  there  may  be  an  optimum  economic  thickness  of  insulation  (or 
R-valu*3).  Graphically,  Figure  6  shows  cooling  required  for  both  urethane 
and  perlite  portions. 

Radiative  Cooling.  Columns  8  and  9  of  Table  3(a)  list  radiative 
cooling  values  and  column  10  shows  the  ratio  of  urethane  to  perlite. 

Values  over  the  urethane  are  consistently  higher  than  over  the  perlite 
but  there  are  significant  variations  caused  by  the  degree  to  which  the 
evening  and  night  sky  was  clear  or  cloudy.  Ratios  in  column  10  average 
1.28,  suggesting  that  the  built-up  roof  membrane  over  the  urethane 
(R  =  19.2)  radiates  an  average  of  28%  more  than  that  over  the  perlite 
(R  =  2.8).  Figure  7(a)  and  (b)  show  graphical  relationships  between 
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radiative  cooling  and  the  outside  temperature  area  from  0000  to  2400 
(column  22  of  Table  3(a))  for  urethane  and  perlite  portions,  respectively. 
In  both  cases,  the  trend  seems  to  be  toward  lower  values  at  the  extremities 
of  hotter  and  cooler  days  (curving  down  at  left  and  right  ends).  As 
indicated  in  Figure  7(c),  least  squares  lines  for  the  two  show  that 
radiative  cooling  is  higher  in  the  urethane  portion. 

Insulation  Efficiency.  Columns  11  and  12  of  Table  3(a)  show  insula¬ 
tion  efficiency  values  and  column  13  lists  the  ratios  of  urethane  to 
perlite.  As  expected,  the  efficiency  of  the  urethane  (R  =  19.2)  is 
consistently  higher  than  the  perlite  (R  =  2.8).  Ratios  average  1.53, 
suggesting  that  the  efficiency  of  the  urethane  is  an  average  of  only  53% 
higher  than  that  of  the  perlite,  the  rather  significant  R-value  ratio  of 
6.86  between  them  notwithstanding.  As  before,  these  results  suggest 
that  there  may  be  an  optimum  economical  R-value  for  insulation  in  a  roof 
of  this  type.  Figure  8  shows  the  graphical  relationships  between  the 
insulation  efficiencies. 

1TCB  No.  1:  2-1/2  Inches  Urethane/1  Inch  Perlite  -  White  Gravel  Roof 

Surface 


Figure  9  is  a  typical  plot  of  temperatures  involving  a  white  gravel 
roof  surface  for  August  1-2,  1977.  Figure  9  shows  that  differences 
between  membrane  temperatures  over  urethane  and  perlite  are  slight 
compared  with  those  in  Figure  3.  Table  3(b)  is  a  summary  of  energy 
factors  for  the  white  gravel  surface,  tabulated  in  decreasing  order  of 
heat  intensity  as  with  Table  3(a).  Columns  14  and  15  of  Table  3(b)  show 
considerably  lower  temperatures  than  the  corresponding  temperatures  in 
Table  3(a),  because  the  white  gravel  absorbs  much  less  heat  than  the 
black  surface. 

Solar  Heat  Response.  Columns  2  and  3  of  Table  3(b)  show  only 
slight  differences  between  solar  heat  response  of  urethane  and  perlite 
portions.  The  higher  value  alternates  between  the  two  throughout  the 
tabulation.  As  indicated  in  column  4,  the  average  ratio  of  urethane  to 
perlite  is  1.02,  which  is  considerably  less  than  the  corresponding 
average  ratio  of  1.29  found  in  Table  3(a)  for  a  black-surfaced  membrane. 
The  average  ratio  of  1.02  is  the  same  as  the  average  highest  membrane 
temperature  ratio  of  1.02,  shown  in  column  16  of  Table  3(b).  Further 
comparisons  can  be  made  between  Tables  3(b)  and  (a)  by  referring  to 
lines  (or  days)  of  equal  heat  intensity,  such  as  1  and  1,  2  and  2,  3  and 
5,  4  and  6,  5  and  7,  and  so  on. 

Graphical  relationships  of  solar  heat  absorption  for  urethane  and 
perlite  portions  are  presented  in  Figure  10(a)  and  (b) ,  respectively. 

The  effects  of  roof  surfacing  on  solar  heat  absorption  for  ITCB  No.  1 
are  shown  in  Figure  11.  White  gravel  surfacing  is  much  less  sensitive 
to  solar  heat  than  is  the  black.  The  color  contrast  between  black  and 
white  is  the  significant  factor  involved. 

Cooling  Required.  Columns  5  and  6  of  Table  3(b)  indicate,  as 
expected,  that  more  cooling  is  required  in  the  perlite  portion.  Wide 
variations  noted  in  the  values  are  also  reflected  in  the  ratios  in 
column  7.  There  seems  to  be  a  trend  toward  lower  ratios  as  the  heat 
intensity  decreases  (i.e.,  toward  the  bottom  of  the  table).  The  average 
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ratio  is  0.37,  which  is  the  same  as  the  average  ratio  shown  in  column  7 
of  Fable  3(a)  for  the  black  surface.  Graphical  relationships  of  cooling 
required  tor  a  white  gravel  surface  over  urethane  and  perlite  are  shown 
in  Figure  12(a).  Comparisons  between  black  surface  and  white  gravel 
surface  data  over  urethane  and  over  perlite  are  shown  in  Figure  12(b) 
and  (c),  respectively.  Least  squares  lines  in  Figure  12(b)  are  almost 
parallel,  whereas  the  lines  in  Figure  12(c)  diverge  at  the  higher  heat 
intensities  (right  side  of  graph),  with  the  black  over  perlite  showing 
more  sensitivity  to  heat  than  the  white  gravel  over  perlite. 

Radiative  Cooling.  Columns  8  and  9  of  Table  3(b)  show  significantly 
higher  values  for  the  urethane  portion.  Ratios  in  column  10  average 
1.31,  which  is  only  slightly  different  from  the  corresponding  ratio  in 
column  10  of  Table  3(a).  Figure  13(a)  and  (b)  present  graphical  rela¬ 
tionships  between  radiative  cooling  and  the  outside  temperature  area 
(column  22  of  Table  3(b))  for  urethane  and  perlite  portions,  respectively. 
Figure  13(c)  shows  both  least  squares  lines. 

Insulation  Kfficienry.  As  expected,  columns  11  and  12  of  Table  3(b) 
show  that  insulation  efficiency  of  the  urethane  portion  is  consistently 
higher  than  over  the  perlite.  The  average  ratio  of  1.24  shown  in  column  13 
is  somewhat  less  than  the  corresponding  ratio  (1.53)  in  column  13  of 
Table  3(a),  revealing  that  the  advantage  of  the  urethane  portion  is 
dramatically  reduced  by  the  surfacing  change  from  black  to  white  gravel. 
Insulation  efficiencies  for  the  urethane  and  perlite  portions  with  a 
white  gravel  surface  are  presented  in  Figure  14(a)  and  (b),  respectively. 
Figure  14(c)  shows  that  the  urethane  portion  is  more  efficient  than  the 
perl  i te . 

ITCB  No.  2:  2-1/2  Inches  Urethane/ 1  Inch  Perlite  -  White  Roof  Surface 

As  indicated  in  Table  1,  this  roof  also  provided  contrasting  R-values 
of  19.2  (urethane)  and  2.8  (perlite).  As  shown  in  Figure  2,  top  surfacing 
was  (1)  white,  (2)  aluminum  gray,  or  (3)  gray  gravel.  ITCB  No.  2  was 
placed  in  the  same  high  desert  location  as  ITCB  No.  1. 

A  typical  temperature  plot  for  the  portion  with  a  white  surface  is 
presented  in  Figure  15  for  August  7-8,  1978,  days  of  relatively  high 
heat  intensity.  Relative  energy  factors  are  shown  in  Table  4(a). 

Highest  membrane  temperatures  in  columns  14  and  15  show  little  differences, 
although  that  over  the  urethane  was  always  higher.  The  ratio  between 
the  two  averaged  1.02,  as  shown  in  column  16. 

Solar  Heat  Response .  Columns  2  and  3  of  Table  4(a)  show  consis¬ 
tently  higher  values  for  the  urethane  portion.  At  the  higher  heat 
intensities  (top  lines  of  the  table),  column  4  shows  higher  ratios  and 
the  ratios  decrease  as  the  heat  intensity  decreases  (i.e.,  lines  7 
though  14  of  the  table).  The  ratio  in  line  13  seems  to  be  an  exception. 

The  average  solar  heat  response  ratio  is  1.41  which  means  that  even  with 
white  surfacing,  the  solar  heat  response  of  the  urethane  portion  is  an 
average  of  41%  higher  than  that  in  the  perlite  portion.  During  the 
hotter  days,  as  in  lines  1  through  6,  the  average  ratio  would  be  1.63. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  order  of  magnitude  of  the  solar  heat  response 
values  in  columns  2  and  3  of  Table  4(a)  is  much  lower  than  those  in  both 
Table  3(a)  and  (b). 
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Cooling  Required.  As  exported,  columns  5  and  6  of  Table  4(a)  show 
consistently  more  cooling  required  in  the  perlite  portion.  Ratios  of 
urethane  t o  perlite  in  column  7  a  re  fairly  consistent  through  line  10 
(hotter  days),  but  lines  11  through  14  (less  heat  intensity)  show  dramatic 
decreases  in  ratios.  This  seems  to  indicate  either  that  the  perlite 
(R  -  2.8)  is  less  efficient  as  the  summer  heat  begins  to  cool  or  that 
the  relative  efficiency  ol  the  urethane  (R  =  19.2)  increases  as  the  heat 
intensity  reduces.  Overall  average  ratio  is  0.22,  which  means  that  the 
perlite  portion  required  an  average  of  4.54  (1  -  0.22)  times  as  much 
cooling  as  the  urethane  portion  over  a  rather  wide  range  of  heat  inten¬ 
sities. 

Figure  16  shows  graphical  relationships  of*  cooling  required  for 
urethane  and  perlite  portions.  The  urethane  portion  (lower  curve)  is 
much  less  sensitive  to  higher  heat  intensities.  The  increasing  divergence 
of  the  curves  as  heat  intensity  increases  (to  the  right)  also  illustrates 
the  superior  efficiency  of  the  urethane  portion  with  higher  thermal 
resistance . 

Radiative  Cooling.  Radiative  cooling  values  are  shown  in  columns  8 
and  9  of  Table  4(a).  In  lines  1  through  6  (higher  heat  intensities)  the 
higher  of  the  two  is  first  in  the  perlite  portion  and  then  in  the  urethane 
portion.  In  lines  7  through  14  the  urethane  values  are  consistently 
higher.  As  indicated  in  column  10,  the  average  ratio  of  urethane  to 
perlite  is  1.04.  Graphical  representa t ions  of  radiative  cooling  for 
urethane  and  perlite  portions  are  shown  in  Figure  17(a)  and  (b),  respec¬ 
tively.  As  noted  before,  the*  curves  turn  down  at  the  extremities  of 
heat  intensity.  Figure  17(c)  shows  that  radiative  cooling  over  urethane 
is  slightly  higher  than  over  perlite. 

Insulation  Efficiency.  Columns  11  and  12  of  Table  4(a)  show  con¬ 
sistently  higher  values  of  insulation  efficiency  for  the  urethane  portion, 
as  expected.  Ratios  in  column  13  are  fairly  uniform  and  average  1.55, 
which  suggests  that  the  insulation  efficiency  in  the  urethane  portion  is 
an  average  of  55%  higher  than  in  the  perlite  portion.  Graphical  relation¬ 
ships  between  the  urethane  and  perlite  portions  are  shown  in  Figure  18. 
Convergence  of  the  lines  as  heat  intensity  decreases  (lower  outside 
temperature  area)  reveals  that  for  some  climatic  condition  between 
summer  and  winter,  the  insulation  efficiency  would  be  the  same  for  the 
two.  Winter  rel a t i onships  are  discussed  later  in  this  report. 

T T C B  No. _ 2 :  2-1/2  In ches  Uret hane/ 1  Inch  Perlite  -  Aluminum  Gray  Roof 

Surface 

Figure  19  is  a  temperature  plot  of  the  aluminum  gray  surface  portion 
of  ITCB  No.  2  for  August  7-8,  1978,  two  days  of  very  high  heat  intensity. 

Solar  Heat  Response .  Columns  2  and  3  of  Table  4(b)  show  consis¬ 
tently  higher  values  for  the  urethane  portion,  and  the  ratios  in  column  4 
average  1.22.  Highest  membrane  temperatures  in  columns  14  and  15  also 
show  that  temperatures  over  the  urethane  are  consistently  higher  than 
over  the  perlite,  but  ratios  in  column  16  average  only  1.05,  compared 
with  1.22  (column  4)  for  solar  heat  response.  Figure  20(a)  and  (b)  show 
least  squares  lines  for  solar  heat  response  over  urethane  and  over 
perlite,  respect i vel y .  As  indicated  in  Figure  20(c),  the  two  lines 
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diverge  as  the  heat  intensity  increases  (to  the  right),  showing  that  the 
solar  heat  response  over  the  urethane  increases  faster  than  it  does  over 
the  perlite. 

Cooling  Required.  Columns  5  and  6  of  Table  4(b)  show  consistently 
higher  cooling  required  in  the  perlite  portion,  as  expected.  Ratios  in 
column  7  average  0.31.  Figure  21  shows  graphical  relationships  for 
cooling  required.  Divergence  of  the  least  squares  lines  as  heat  intensity 
increases  (to  the  right)  indicates  greater  sensitivity  of  the  perlite 
portion  to  heat,  as  expected. 

Radiative  Cooling.  Columns  8  and  9  of  Table  4(b)  show  that  during 
the  hotter  days,  lines  1  through  11,  radiation  is  higher  in  the  membrane 
over  the  perlite  than  it  is  over  the  urethane.  The  opposite  is  true  in 
lines  12  through  18,  the  less  heat  intensive  days  in  the  table.  Column  10 
shows  the  ratios  which  average  1.00.  Figure  22(a)  and  (b)  present 
graphical  relationships  of  radiative  cooling  for  the  membrane  portions 
over  urethane  and  perlite,  respectively.  The  least  squares  curves  are 
similar  to  those  in  Figure  7,  showing  that  radiation  decreases  sharply 
as  the  heat  intensity  decreases.  Figure  22(c)  shows  radiation  curves 
for  both  urethane  and  perlite  portions.  Radiative  cooling  is  higher  in 
the  perlite  portion  during  the  hottest  days. 

Insulation  Efficiency.  As  shown  in  columns  11  and  12  of  Table  4(b), 
efficiency  of  the  urethane  is  significantly  higher  than  the  perlite,  as 
expected.  Ratios  in  column  13  average  1.59,  which  means  that  the  urethane 
(R  =  19.2)  is  an  average  of  59%  more  efficient  than  the  perlite  (R  =  2.8). 
Figure  23  shows  least  squares  lines  of  insulation  efficiency  for  both 
urethane  and  perlite.  Efficiency  of  the  urethane  increases  more  rapidly 
than  that  of  the  perlite  as  heat  intensity  increases. 

ITCB  No^.  2  :  2-1/2  I nches  Urethane/ 1  Inch  Perl  i  te  -  Gray  Gravel  Roof 

Surface 

Figure  24  is  a  plot  of  the  temperatures  of  the  gray  gravel  surface 
portion  of  ITCB  No.  2  for  August  7-8,  1978.  As  in  all  the  other  plots, 
membrane  temperatures  over  the  urethane  are  higher  than  those  over  the 
perlite  in  the  hotter  part  of  the  day.  Table  4(c)  summarizes  the  relative 
energy  factors. 

Solar  Heat  Response.  Columns  2  and  3  of  Table  4(c)  show  that 
except  for  the  last  line  (18)  which  was  a  day  of  relatively  low  heat 
intensity  (column  21),  the  urethane  portion  experienced  more  solar  heat 
than  did  the  perlite  portion.  The  overall  average  ratio  in  column  4  is 
1.15,  which  means  that  the  urethane  portion  contained  an  average  of  15% 
more  solar  heat  than  the  perlite  portion.  Solar  heat  response  over 
urethane  and  perlite  is  shown  in  Figure  25(a)  and  (b)  ,  respectively.  In 
Figure  25(c),  which  shows  both  least  squares  lines,  the  steeper  slope  of 
the  line  over  the  urethane  indicates  more  sensitivity  to  solar  heat  at 
the  higher  heat  intensities.  Figure  26(a)  and  (b)  present  least  squares 
lines  of  solar  heat  response  for  all  surfaces  of  ITCB  No.  2  over  urethane 
and  perlite,  respectively.  The  influence  of  the  white  color  in  reducing 
solar  heat  response  is  quite  dramatic. 
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Cooling  Required.  Columns  5  and  6  of  Table  4(c)  show  that  in  all 
cases  more  cooling  is  required  in  the  perlite  portion.  Ratios  in  column  7 
are  fairly  uniform  except  for  lines  17  and  18,  days  of  lowest  heat 
intensity.  The  overall  average  ratio  is  0.21;  excluding  lines  17  and 
18,  the  average  ratio  is  0.23,  which  means  that  for  16  of  the  days 
selected,  the  perlite  portion  required  4.35  (1  t  0.23)  times  as  much 
cooling  as  the  urethane  portion.  As  indicated  in  Figure  27,  cooling 
required  in  the  urethane  portion  is  much  less  sensitive  to  heat  intensity. 
Figure  28(a)  and  (b)  show  comparisons  of  cooling  required  for  all  three 
surfaces  used  on  1TCB  No.  2  over  urethane  and  perlite,  respectively.  In 
both  cases,  the  portion  with  the  aluminum  gray  required  the  most  cooling 
while  the  white  portion  required  the  least. 

Radiative  Cooling.  Columns  8  and  9  of  Table  4(c)  show  that,  except 
for  lines  15,  17,  and  18,  the  membrane  over  the  perlite  radiates  more 
than  that  over  the  urethane.  Ratios  in  column  10  average  0.92,  showing 
mild  variations.  Figure  29(a)  and  (b)  present  graphical  representations 
of  radiative  cooling  over  urethane  and  perlite,  respectively.  Figure  29(c) 
shows  that  radiative  cooling  in  the  perlite  portion  is  higher  at  the 
higher  heat  intensities.  Radiative  cooling  relationships  for  all  three 
surfaces  on  ITCB  No.  2  are  presented  in  Figure  30.  Throughout  all  heat 
intensities,  radiative  cooling  is  significantly  higher  in  the  portion 
with  a  white  surface. 

Insulation  Efficiency.  As  expected,  columns  11  and  32  of  Table  4(c) 
show  that  the  urethane  portion  is  considerably  more  efficient  than  the 
perlite.  Ratios  in  column  13  are  fairly  uniform  and  average  1.52. 

Least  squares  lines  of  insulation  efficiency  for  urethane  and  perlite 
portions  are  shown  in  Figure  31. 

ITCB  No.  3 :  ]  Inch  Urethane/ 1 - 7 /8  In c h e s  Glass  Fib er  -  Black  Roof 
Surface 

As  indicated  in  Table  1,  this  roof  provided  R-values  of  7.1  and  7.7 
for  urethane  and  glass  fiber  portions,  respectively.  Top  surfacing  was 
(1)  black  asphalt  or  (2)  gray  gravel.  ITCB  No.  3  was  located  at  CEL, 

Port  Hueneme,  Calif.,  a  seashore  site  where  moderate  summer  and  winter 
temperatures  prevail.  Relative  energy  factors  for  the  black  surface  are 
shown  in  Table  5(a)  and  black  surface  temperatures  for  June  9-10,  1979 
are  presented  in  Figure  32. 

Solar  Heat  Response.  Columns  2  and  3  of  Table  5(a)  show  only  minor 
differences  in  solar  heat  response  between  the  portions  over  urethane 
and  glass  fiber.  Ratios  of  glass  fiber  to  urethane  in  column  4  average 
1.01.  Highest  membrane  temperatures  in  columns  14  and  15  also  show 
minor  differences,  with  the  higher  of  the  two  also  alternating  from  one 
to  the  other. 

Cooling  Required.  Columns  5  and  6  of  Table  5(a)  show  very  little 
difference  between  the  two  for  cooling  required.  At  the  higher  heat 
intensities,  lines  1  through  6,  the  values  over  urethane  are  higher 
(except  for  line  5).  At  lower  heat  intensities,  values  over  glass  fiber 
are  higher.  Ratios  average  1.01. 
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Radiative  Cooling.  Columns  8  and  9  of  Table  5(a)  show  consistently 
higher  radiation  in  the  gLass  fiber  portion.  Ratios  in  column  10  average 
1.24,  which  means  that  radiative  cooling  in  the  membrane  over  glass 
fiber  was  1.24  times  as  high  as  that  over  the  urethane. 

Insula^ti_on  Efficiency .  Columns  11  and  12  of  Table  5(a)  show  rela¬ 
tively  minor  differences  between  the  two  over  all  the  heat  intensities. 

The  highest  differences  seem  to  be  in  the  moderate  heat  intensity  range, 
lines  5  through  7,  where  the  efficiency  of  the  glass  fiber  is  higher. 

Ratios  in  column  13  average  1.01. 

ITCf^No^^: _ 1  Inch  Urethane/ 1 -7/8  Inches  Glass  Fiber  -  Gray  Gravel 

Roof  Surface 

Gray  gravel  surface  temperatures  for  June  9-30,  1979  are  shown  in 
Figure  33.  Except  for  the  membrane  temperatures  during  the  hottest  part 
of  the  day,  there  are  very  little  differences  between  the  urethane  and 
glass  fiber  temperatures.  Relative  energy  factors  are  presented  in 
Table  5(b). 

Solar  Heat  Response.  Columns  2  and  3  of  Table  5(b)  show  consis¬ 
tently  higher  values  for  the  membrane  over  glass  fiber.  Column  4  indi¬ 
cates  an  average  ratio  of  1.09.  Except  for  line  9,  highest  membrane 
temperatures  in  columns  14  and  15  are  over  the  glass  fiber.  Ratios  in 
column  16  average  1.02. 

Cooling  Required.  Columns  5  and  6  of  Table  5(b)  show  moderate 
variations,  with  the  higher  of  the  two  switching  from  one  to  the  other. 

The  ratio  of  glass  fiber  to  urethane  in  column  7  averages  0.96. 

Radiative  Cool ing.  Columns  8  and  9  of  Table  5(b)  indicate  that  in 
six  of  the  10  lines,  the  membrane  over  the  urethane  radiates  more  than 
that  over  the  glass  fiber;  in  line  10  they  are  equal  and  in  the  other 
three  lines  the  membrane  over  the  glass  fiber  radiates  more.  Ratios  in 
column  10  average  0.97. 

Insulation  Efficiency.  Columns  11  and  12  of  Table  5(b)  reveal  that 
the  efficiency  of  the  glass  fiber  is  consistently  higher  than  the  urethane. 
Ratios  in  column  13  are  fairly  uniform  and  average  1.13,  which  means 
that  the  glass  fiber  portion  is  an  average  of  13%  more  efficient  than 
the  urethane  portion. 

TEST  RESULTS  -  WINTER 

IT C B  No .  2:  2-1/2  Inches  Urethane/1  Inch  Perlite  -  White  Roof  Surface 

White  surface  temperatures  for  December  7-8,  1978  are  shown  in 
Figure  34.  Target  interior  temperature  for  measurement  of  heating 
required  is  68°F,  whereas  the  target  interior  temperature  for  cooling 
(summer)  was  75°F.  Relative  energy  factors  are  presented  in  Table  6(a) 
which  lists  the  coldest  days  at  the  top,  based  on  outside  temperature 
area  from  0000  to  2400  (column  22). 


Solar  Heat  Response ,  Columns  2  and  3  of  Table  6(a)  show  low  values 
of  solar  heat  response  as  might  be  expected  in  winter  with  a  white 
surface.  Values  over  the  perlite  portion  were  cons i stent  1 y  higher  than 
over  the  urethane,  whereas  in  summer,  the  opposite  was  true  (see  columns  2, 
3,  and  4  of  Table  4(a)).  Based  on  summer  results,  it  was  expected  that 
the  urethane  portion  with  a  white  surface  would  contain  slightly  more 
heat  than  the  perlite  portion  on  a  winter  day,  but  that  slight  advantage 
is  more  than  overcome  by  the  higher  temperature  in  the  membrane  over  the 
perlite  shown  from  0000  to  0800  in  Figure  34.  Higher  radiative  cooling 
in  the  membrane  over  the  urethane  (columns  8  and  9  of  Table  6(a)),  as 
well  as  higher  heat  conduction  through  the  perlite,  makes  the  perlite 
portion  warmer  than  the  urethane  portion. 

Heating  Required.  The  areas  between  the  Mbelow  urethane"  and 
"below  perlite"  temperature  plots  and  the  horizontal  line  for  68°F 
represent  heating  required  for  the  urethane  and  perlite  portions,  respec¬ 
tively.  Columns  5  and  6  of  Table  6(a)  show  that  consistently  more  heat 
is  required  in  the  perlite  portion,  as  expected.  Ratios  of  urethane  to 
perlite  in  column  7  average  0.47  arid  indicate  a  trend  toward  lower 
ratios  in  the  warmer  winter  days  (lines  5  and  6). 

Radiative  Cooling.  Columns  8  and  9  of  Table  6(a)  show  consistently 
higher  radiation  in  the  membrane  over  the  urethane.  Ratios  in  column  10 
average  2.08  but  indicate  a  trend  toward  higher  values  as  days  are 
warmer  (lines  5  and  6). 

Insulation  Ef  f iciency .  Columns  11  and  12  of  Table  6(a)  show  that 
the  urethane  portion  is  consistently  more  efficient.  Ratios  in  column  13 
are  fairly  uniform  and  average  1.61.  This  ratio  compares  favorably  with 
the  corresponding  ratio  for  insulation  efficiency  shown  in  column  13  of 
Tab  1 e  4(a). 

ITCH  No.  2:  2-1/2  Inches  Urethane/J  Inch  Perlite  -  Aluminum  Gray  Roof 

Surface 

Aluminum  gray  surface  temperatures  for  December  7-8,  1978  are  shown 
in  Figure  35.  Relative  energy  factors  are  presented  in  Table  6(b). 

Solar  Heat  Response.  Columns  2  and  3  of  Table  6(b)  show  that 
neither  of  the  two  is  consistently  higher  than  the  other,  although  solar 
heat  response  in  the  membrane  over  urethane  is  higher  in  four  of  the  six 
cases.  Ratios  of  urethane  to  perlite  in  column  4  are  fairly  low,  indi¬ 
cating  very  little  difference  between  the  two. 

Heating  Required.  Columns  5  and  6  of  Table  6(b)  show  consistently 
higher  values  in  the  perlite  portion.  Ratios  of  urethane  to  perlite 
indicated  in  column  7  average  0.57,  with  a  trend  toward  higher  values  in 
warmer  days  (lines  5  and  6). 

Radiative  CooHng.  Columns  8  and  9  of  Table  6(b)  show  that  radia¬ 
tion  is  consistently  higher  in  the  membrane  over  urethane.  Ratios  in 
column  10  indicate  considerable  variations,  with  extreme  values  on 
warmer  days  (lines  5  and  6). 
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Insulation  Efficiency.  Columns  11  and  12  of  Table  6(b)  show  con¬ 
sistently  higher  efficiency  of  the  urethane  portion,  as  expected. 

Ratios  in  column  13  are  fairly  uniform,  averaging  1.57.  This  compares 
quite  favorably  with  the  average  ratio  in  column  13  of  Table  4(b)  for 
summer . 

I TC B  N 2 2-1/2  In c h e s  U r e thane/1  In c h  Per  1  i  te  -  Gray  Grave  1R oo f 
Surface 

Gray  gravel  surface  temperatures  for  December  7-8,  1978  are  quite 
similar  to  those  shown  in  Figure  35  for  the  aluminum  gray  surface. 

Relative  energy  factors  are  shown  in  Table  6(c). 

Solar  Heat  Response.  Columns  2  and  3  of  Table  6(c)  show  consis¬ 
tently  higher  heat  response  in  the  perlite  portion.  Ratios  of  urethane 
to  perlite  indicated  in  column  4  average  0.90.  Figure  36(a)  and  (b) 
present  solar  heat  response  least  squares  lines  for  all  three  surfaces 
of  1TCB  No.  2  over  urethane  and  perlite,  respectively.  Of  the  three 
surfaces,  aluminum  gray  experiences  the  most  heat  and  white  the  least. 

This  same  relationship  among  aluminum  gray,  gray  gravel,  and  white  was 
observed  in  Figure  26  for  summer  conditions. 

Heat i ng_ Requi red .  Columns  5  and  6  of  Table  6(c)  show  that  the 
perlite  portion  requires  consistently  more  heating  than  the  urethane 
portion.  Ratios  of  urethane  to  perlite  in  column  7  average  0.58. 

Figure  37(a)  and  (b)  present  least  squares  lines  of  heating  required  for 
all  surfaces  over  urethane  and  perlite,  respectively.  The  gray  gravel 
surface  required  the  most  heating  over  urethane  (Figure  37(a)),  while 
the  white  surface  required  the  most  over  perlite  (Figure  37(b)). 

Radiative  Cooling.  Columns  8  and  9  of  Table  6(c)  show  that  the 
urethane  portion  radiates  consistently  more1  heat  than  the  perlite  portion. 
The  warmer  days  show  extreme  variations  (lines  5  md  6).  Ratios  in 
column  10  average  9.94,  but  the'  ratios  for  lines  5  and  6  are  so  large 
that  the  overall  average  has  little  significance.  The  average  ratio  of 
the  first  four  lines  is  2.17.  Figure  38(a)  and  (h)  show  least  squares 
lines  oi  radiative  cooling  for  .ill  surfaces  over  urethane  and  perlite, 
respectively.  Both  over  urethane  and  over  perlite,  the  white  surface 
radiates  the  most  and  the  aluminum  gray  the  least. 

Insulation  Efficiency.  Columns  11  and  12  of  Table  6(c)  show  that 
the  urethane  portion  is  consistently  more  efficient  than  the  perlite 
portion.  Ratios  in  column  13  are  fairly  uniform  and  average  1.64. 

Figure  39(a)  and  (h)  show  least  squares  lines  of  insulation  efficiency 
over  urethane  and  perlite,  respectively.  Over  both  urethane  and  perlite, 
the  white'  surface  is  most  efficient.  Over  urethane  the  aluminum  gray 
and  gray  gravel  surfaces  indicate  about  the  same  efficiency  (Figure  39(a)), 
while  the  aluminum  gray  is  slightly  more  efficient  over  perlite  than  the 
gray  gravel  (Figure  39(b)). 
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GENERAL  DISCUSSION  OF  TEST  RESULTS 


Solar  Heat  Response 

Each  of  the  26  lines  in  Table  3(a)  represents  one  day,  so  the 
average  shown  at  the  bottom  of  the  table  is  a  daily  average  over  a  wide 
range  of  summer  heat  intensities.  Plotting  of  daily  values  yields  least 
squares  lines  as  in  Figure  5.  Figure  40  is  a  compilation  of  the  pertinent 
portions  of  Figures  11  and  26.  Figure  40(a)  shows  the  relationships 
over  urethane,  while  Figure  40(b)  presents  relationships  over  perlite. 

The  gap  between  white  gravel  and  white  surfaces  is  probably  due  to  the 
"heat  sink"  capacity  of  the  "gravel"  portion  of  the  white  gravel. 

Table  7  was  constructed  by  obtaining  the  intercepts  of  the  least 
squares  lines  in  Figure  40  with  selected  outside  temperature  area  values 
(measure  of  heat  intensity).  For  a  built-up  roof  with  a  black  surface, 
the  average  solar  heat  response  shown  in  column  4  of  Table  7  (1.27) 
compares  favorably  with  the  average  in  column  4  of  Table  3(a)  (1.29). 

The  overall  average  of  1.27  in  Table  7  means  that  over  a  wide  range  of 
heat  intensities,  the  black-surfaced  membrane  over  urethane  (R  =  19.2) 
contained  an  average  of  27%  more  solar  heat  response  than  the  membrane 
over  perlite  (R  =  2.8).  One  of  the  purposes  of  this  study  was  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  increased  thermal  insulation  required  to  meet  demands 
for  energy  conservation  would  affect  life  and  performance  of  built-up 
roof  membranes  placed  over  it.  The  authors  believe  that  an  increase  of 
27%  in  solar  heat  response  in  a  built-up  roof  with  a  black  surface  will 
reduce  significantly  the  effective  life  by  accelerating  decomposition  of 
the  bitumen,  thereby  contributing  to  early  embrittlement  and  premature 
loss  of  flexibility  of  the  membrane.  The  extra  heat  will  also  accelerate 
formation  of  blisters.  Measurement  of  progressive  embrittlement  of 
asphalt  was  not  possible  in  the  relatively  short  timeframe  of  the  study. 

Average  ratios  for  other  surfacings  in  Table  7  indicate  (1)  1.21 
for  aluminum  gray,  (2)  1.13  for  gray  gravel,  (3)  1.01  for  white  gravel, 
and  (4)  1.31  for  white.  Except  for  white  gravel  (1.01),  these  ratios 
are  considered  significant.  In  most  cases,  the  ratios  for  hottest 
weather  (top  lines)  are  higher.  One  way  to  minimize  solar  heat  response 
when  the  thermal  resistance  to  heat  flow  must  be  increased  is  to  place  a 
portion  of  the  insulation  in  the  ceiling  rather  than  putting  all  of  it 
on  the  roof. 

The  rather  dramatic  influence  of  surface  color  on  solar  heat  response 
is  evident  in  both  Figure  40(a)  and  (b).  Table  8(a)  and  (b)  show  reduc¬ 
tions  in  solar  heat  response  due  to  roof  surfacing  over  urethane  and 
perlite,  respectively.  Columns  2  through  6  in  Table  8(a)  and  (b)  came 
from  Table  7.  For  example,  values  in  column  2  of  Table  8(a)  are  identical 
to  those  in  column  2  of  Table  7.  Likewise,  values  in  column  2  of  Table 
8(b)  are  identical  to  those  in  column  3  of  Table  7.  Table  8(a)  shows 
that  at  the  highest  heat  intensity  (top  line  of  the  table)  solar  heat 
response  in  a  4-ply  built-up  roof  over  2-1/2  inches  of  urethane  insulation 
can  be  reduced  (1)  33.0%  (column  7)  by  changing  from  black  to  aluminum 
gray,  (2)  34.1%  (column  8)  by  changing  from  black  to  gray  gravel,  (3)  64.8% 
(column  9)  by  changing  from  black  to  white  gravel,  and  (4)  89.4%  (column  10) 
by  changing  from  black  to  white.  Likewise,  columns  11  through  13  list 
reductions  by  changing  from  aluminum  gray  to  gray  gravel,  white  gravel, 
and  white,  respectively.  Columns  14  and  15  show  reductions  by  changing 
from  gray  gravel  to  white  gravel  and  white,  respectively.  Column  16 
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shows  reductions  by  changing  from  white  gravel  to  white.  Obviously,  a 
few  of  those  changes  in  surfacings  shown  in  Table  8  would  be  impractical, 
but  most  of  them  present  reasonable  alternatives  to  drastic  roofing 
alterations  to  reduce  energy  consumption.  Average  reductions  for  the 
surface  changes  are  shown  in  the  last  line  of  Table  8(a). 

Table  8(b)  reveals  the  same  data  for  a  4-ply  built-up  roof  over 
1  inch  of  perlite  insulation.  These  results  are  even  more  significant 
than  those  over  urethane  because  many  older  roofs  have  1  inch  of  perlite 
or  equivalent  thermal  resistance.  Depending  on  present  surfacing, 
average  reductions  in  solar  heat  response  up  to  89.2%  (last  line  of 
column  10)  can  be  achieved  simply  by  changing  surfacing,  in  this  case 
from  black  to  white.  Such  a  reduction  in  solar  heat  response  will 
reduce  significantly  the  air  conditioner  loads  during  times  of  high 
summe r  heat . 

To  translate  such  reductions  in  solar  heat  response  over  perlite 
into  more  meaningful  terms,  Table  9  and  Figure  41  were  prepared.  Values 
for  columns  2  through  7  of  Table  9  came  from  Table  8  and  Figures  6,  21, 

27,  and  40.  Figure  41  is  a  plot  of  data  in  columns  2  through  7  of 
Table  9.  Using  the  average  reductions  in  solar  heat  response  presented 
in  Table  8(b),  Table  10  was  constructed  to  show  reductions  in  cooling 
required  which  correspond  to  certain  reductions  in  solar  heat  response. 
Referring  to  Table  10(a),  the  solar  heat  response  value  of  700  in  line  1 
of  column  3  is  the  highest  solar  heat  response  obtainable  with  the 
"black  over  perlite"  curve  in  Figure  41.  From  Figure  41,  the  corres¬ 
ponding  cooling  required  (495)  is  entered  on  line  1  of  column  4. 

When  the  surface  is  changed  from  black  to  aluminum  gray,  column  7 
of  Table  8(b)  indicates  an  average  reduction  of  34.1%  in  solar  heat 
response;  this  figure  is  entered  in  line  3  of  column  3  in  Table  10.  The 
reduced  solar  heat  response  for  line  2  of  column  3  can  then  be  calculated: 
700  x  (1.00  -  0.341)  =  461.  Using  the  "black  over  perlite"  curve  in 
Figure  41,  the  cooling  required  corresponding  to  a  solar  heat  response 
of  461  is  226;  this  value  is  entered  on  line  2  of  column  4  in  Table  10. 

The  reduction  in  cooling  required  which  corresponds  to  a  34.1%  reduction 
in  solar  heat  response  is  then  calculated  as  follows:  495  -  226  t 
495  x  100  =  54.3%,  Thus  a  change  in  surface  from  black  to  aluminum  gray 
reduces  the  solar  heat  response  by  34.1%  but  also  reduces  cooling  required 
by  54.3%.  Similarly,  column  10  of  Table  10  shows  that  a  change  from 
black  to  white  reduces  cooling  required  by  93.1%. 

Table  10(b)  and  (c)  show  reductions  in  cooling  required  when  roof 
surface  is  changed  from  aluminum  gray  and  from  gray  gravel,  respec¬ 
tively.  Admittedly,  some  of  the  changes  are  impractical,  but  all  are 
presented  for  completeness. 

When  aluminum  gray  is  changed  to  white,  Table  8(b)  shows  a  reduction 
of  83.4%  (column  13)  ill  solar  heat  response  and  Table  10(b)  indicates  a 
corresponding  reduction  of  °4.1%  (column  8)  in  cooling  required.  In 
winter,  the  effects  of  changing  from  aluminum  gray  to  white  are  somewhat 
different.  Table  6  showr  relative  energy  factors  for  winter.  In  this 
discussion,  the  most  imp >rtant  energy  factor  is  heating  required,  because 
it  is  involved  throughout  the  entire  day,  0000  to  2400,  as  shown  in 
Figures  34  and  35.  Figi  re  37  presents  appropriate  data  for  winter. 

Table  11  was  construe te  i  by  taking  intercepts  of  the  lines  on  Figure  37(b) 
with  selected  outside  temperature  area  values.  Data  corresponding  to 
the  coldest  weather  apjear  on  thr  top  line  of  Table  11. 
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Columns  2  and  4  of  Table  11  show  heating  required.  Ratios  of  white 
to  aluminum  gray  are  listed  in  column  6.  In  the  coldest  weather  (top 
line)  the  ratio  is  1.16  which  means  that  a  change  from  aluminum  gray  to 
white  would  result  in  heating  requirement  16%  higher.  The  overall 
average  increase  of  19%  shown  at  the  bottom  of  column  6  does  not  approach 
the  order  of  magnitude  of  the  reduction  in  cooling  required  in  summer 
(94.1%).  Since  we  are  dealing  with  t ime- tempe rature  "areas'*  and  not 
"heat  units, "  these  comparisons  must  be  viewed  as  relative. 

Radiative  Cooling 

Figure  42(a)  and  (b)  show  radiative  cooling  relationships  for  all 
surfaces  of  ITCB  No.  1  and  No.  2  over  urethane  and  over  perlite,  respec¬ 
tively.  Except  for  the  coolest  temperatures  (left  side  of  graph),  the 
white  surface  shows  highest  radiative  cooling  in  both  cases.  Columns  2 
through  6  of  Table  12(a)  and  (b)  give  the  ordinates  on  the  respective 
curves  corresponding  to  the  outside  temperature  values  shown  in  column  1 
over  urethane  and  perlite,  respectively.  Columns  7  through  10  show 
ratios  between  radiative  cooling  for  the  gray  gravel  surface  and  the 
other  surfaces.  Average  ratios  in  Table  12  show  little  differences 
between  gray  gravel  and  aluminum  gray  (column  7)  but  increasing  differ¬ 
ences  for  the  other  surfaces,  with  the  white  surface  having  the  highest 
ratio  both  over  urethane  (1.92)  and  over  perlite  (1,67). 

For  a  given  surface,  differences  in  radiative  cooling  over  urethane 
and  over  perlite  are  pr  .ented  in  Table  13.  Radiative  cooling  data  for 
Table  13  came  from  Table  12.  For  example,  column  2  of  Table  13  came 
from  column  5  of  Table  12(a)  and  column  3  of  Table  13  came  from  column  5 
of  Table  12(b).  For  each  of  the  surfaces,  the  third  column  (4,  7,  10, 

13,  and  16)  shows  ratios  between  urethane  and  perlite.  Overall  average 
ratios  show  that  with  black  (column  4),  white  gravel  (column  7),  and 
white  (column  10),  radiative  cooling  is  higher  over  the  urethane  (R  =  19.2) 
than  the  perlite  (K  =  2.8)  by  28%,  27%,  and  6%,  respectively.  Radiative 
cooling  over  perlite  is  slightly  higher  than  over  the  urethane  in  membranes 
with  surfaces  of  aluminum  gray  (column  13)  and  gray  gravel  (column  16). 

Table  6  shows  that  in  winter  the  radiative  cooling  for  all  surfaces 
is  consistently  higher  in  the  membrane  over  urethane.  As  in  the  summer, 
the  highest  radiative  cooling  took  place  in  the  membrane  with  a  white 
surface . 

Since  all  measurements  and  analyses  in  this  study  were  conducted 
under  non-steady  state  conditions,  it  is  not  expected  that  heat  flow 
equations  based  on  steady  state  assumptions  will  apply.  The  authors 
acknowledge  the  basic  value  of  mathematical  equations  for  expressing 
engineering  phenomena.  We  believe  that  experiments  in  the  "real  world" 
also  contribute  to  the  general  store  of  knowledge  and  sometimes  open 
doors  to  new  approaches  to  understanding  these  phenomena. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  heat  capacity  (specific  heat)  of 
insulation  has  a  profound  influence  on  the  surface  temperatures  it 
experiences.  That  is,  a  built-up  roof  containing  an  insulation  with  a 
high  heat  capacity  would  be  expected  to  show  higher  surface  temperatures 
than  one  containing  an  insulation  with  a  low  heat  capacity.  Thus,  if 
urethane  has  a  significantly  higher  heat  capacity  than  perlite,  the 
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built-up  roof  over  urethane  should  show  higher  temperatures.  An  inves¬ 
tigation  of  measured  or  observed  specific  heat  values  shows  that  there 
is  considerable  confusion  as  to  what  the  values  are  for  any  of  the 
customary  insulations  used  in  roofing.  Some  authorities  show  a  higher 
specific  heat  for  urethane  than  for  perlite  and  other  sources  show  that 
they  are  about  the  same.  Still,  others  do  not  show  any  specific  heats 
at  all.  The  authors  believe  that  until  the  true  specific  heats  can  be 
determined,  this  matter  must  remain  unresolved.  From  the  data  presented 
in  this  report,  a  built-up  roof  over  2-1/2  inches  of  urethane  will  be 
considerably  hotter  than  one  over  1  inch  of  perlite. 


CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Other  things  being  equal,  a  built-up  roof  membrane  placed  over 
insulation  with  high  thermal  resistance  will  be  subjected  to  significantly 
higher  temperatures  than  one  placed  over  insulation  with  a  low  thermal 
resistance.  These  higher  temperatures  are  likely  to  reduce  the  service 
life  of  a  black  roof  by  accelerating  decomposition  and  embrittlement  of 
bitumens.  Higher  temperatures  will  occur  whether  the  high  thermal 
resistance  is  obtained  with  one  thickness  of  board  stock  or  with  multiple 
layers  and  regardless  of  the  roof  surfacing,  although  some  light  colored 
surfacings  greatly  reduce  the  order  of  magnitude  and  overall  effect  of 
the  higher  temperatures. 

2.  Color  and  type  of  roof  surfacing  directly  affect  the  solar  heat 
response  and  radiative  cooling  of  a  built-up  roof.  To  minimize  membrane 
temperature  effects  on  built-up  roofs,  surfacings  in  order  of  best  to 
worst  are  (1)  white,  (2)  white  gravel,  (3)  gray  gravel,  (4)  aluminum 
gray,  and  (5)  black. 

3.  Over  a  wide  range  of  heat  intensities,  the  black-surfaced  membrane 
over  urethane  (K  =  19.2)  showed  an  average  of  27%  higher  solar  heat 
response  than  the  membrane  over  perliu  (R  =  2.8). 

4.  At  the  highest  heat  intensities  in  summer,  solar  heat  response  in  a 
4-ply  built-up  roof  over  2-^  inches  of  urethane  can  be  reduced  (1)  33.0% 
by  changing  the  top  surfacing  from  black  to  aluminum  gray,  (2)  34.1%  by 
changing  from  black  to  gray  gravel,  (3)  64.8%  by  changing  from  black  to 
white  gravel ,  and  (4)  89.4%  by  changing  from  black  to  white.  Over  the 
whole  range  of  heat  intensities,  the  average  reduction  in  solar  heat 
response  by  changing  from  black  to  white  is  88.8%. 

5.  At  the  highest  heat  intensities  in  summer,  solar  heat  response  in  a 
4-ply  built-up  roof  over  1  inch  of  perlite  can  be  reduced  (1)  29.5%  by 
changing  top  surfacing  from  black  to  aluminum  gray,  (2)  30.9%  by  changing 
from  black  to  gray  gravel,  (3)  56.1%  by  changing  from  black  to  white 
gravel,  and  (4)  89.9%  by  changing  from  black  to  white.  Over  the  whole 
range  of  heat  intensities,  the  average  reduction  in  solar  heat  response 
by  changing  from  black  to  white  is  89.2%. 

6.  Reductions  in  solar  heat  response  also  result  in  corresponding 
reductions  in  cooling  required.  Over  1  inch  of  perlite,  an  average 
reduction  of  89.2%  in  solar  heat  response  when  black  is  changed  to  white 
also  results  in  a  93.1%  reduction  in  cooling  required. 
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7.  Advantages  gained  by  changing  surfacing  to  reduce  solar  heat  response 
and  cooling  required  in  summer  far  outweigh  the  corresponding  slight 
increases  in  heat  required  in  winter. 

8.  There  may  be  an  optimum  economic  thickness  of  insulation  for  a  given 
type  of  built-up  roof. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  When  it  is  necessary  to  improve  thermal  resistance  of  an  existing 
roof  to  reduce  energy  consumption,  serious  consideration  should  be  given 
to  changing  the  surfacing  to  a  lighter  color  as  an  alternative  to  more 
expensive  reroofing.  Another  alternative  is  to  place  additional  insula¬ 
tion  in  the  ceiling  to  avoid  increasing  the  membrane  temperatures  by 
adding  insulation  to  the  roof. 

2.  When  possible  in  new  roof  design,  it  is  recommended  that  provisions 
be  made  to  place  the  bulk  of  the  insulation  in  the  ceiling  rather  than 
on  the  roof. 

3.  When  there  is  no  ventilated  area  with  a  ceiling  and  all  insulation 
required  for  energy  conservation  must  be  placed  on  the  roof,  it  is 
strongly  recommended  that  it  have  the  lightest  colored  surfacing  commen¬ 
surate  with  the  design.  For  example,  if  the  roof  is  to  be  smooth  surfaced, 
a  white  coating  should  be  specified;  if  the  roof  is  to  be  gravelled, 
white  gravel  (limestone)  is  preferred. 

4.  To  determine  the  optimum  economic  thickness  of  insulation,  studies 
of  the  type  reported  herein  should  be  made  on  built-up  roofs  containing 
at  least  three  different  thicknesses  of  the  same  insulation  type. 

5.  Comparable  studies  should  be  made  of  spray-applied  polyurethane  foam 
roofs  to  determine  temperature-time  effects  of  various  foam-coating 
combinations . 
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f  igure  5.  Solar  heat  response  in  urethane/perlite  built-up  roof, 
black  surface,  1TV.B  No.  1,  summer. 
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figure  22.  Radiative  cooling  in  urethane/perlitc  built  -  up  roof,  aluminum  gray  surface,  ITCH  No.  2,  summer 


Figure  24.  (iray  gravel  surface  temperatures  in  urethane/perlite  built-up  roof  for  August  7 
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figure  3  3.  Gray  grave!  surface  temperatures  in  urethane/glass  fiber  built-up  roof  for  June 


figure  38.  Radiative  cooling  in  urethane/perlitc  built-up  roofs,  all  surfaces,  ITCB  No.  2,  winter. 
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Figure  42.  Radiative  cooling  in  urethanc/pcrlitc  built  -  up  roof,  all  surfaces,  ITC'R  No.  1  and  No.  2,  summer 
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C  <  All  II  NC  I  .  (  >klN  NW  \  PWO  Kaderta.  <  >kmaw., 

(  OMN  \\  M  \R|  \ N  \ S  (  ode  N  I  Ouain 

C  ONIOC  I  NNSASPNC  sc  l  I  Vail  llaihor  111 

(  ONISl  KDI  N  ( .R|  ONI  Opeiatioiis  Olti.  Sail  Dio.'.-  (  \ 

Dl  II  NSI  (  IN  (I  PRIPNRIDNISS  NO|  Nl  A  lO  Kiulunan  WasfnnctonlK 
|K)|)  Stall  Spev  C  hem  Iwh  Washmetoii  DC 

Do|  (R  Cohen)  I  )iv  ol  l)uan  Itkiev  Svs  (  ,»ns  .x  Solar  liuiev  Wash.  I  (  Pariv.  Washington  DC.  INI  I 

lech  lib  i  Reports  Section)  Idaho  I  alls  ID 
DIK  Delensc  (evhtik.il  Into  (  tr  Nk  \.tiu!n.i  \  \ 

DINSRDC  (ode  r;  INI  knn/kcl  Rohesd  ,  Ml - 
DiNSRDC  (ode  >1  (\  Rutolor  \nn  .polls  MD 
DINSRIK  (..vie  llll  iR  l.undii  Ik'li^A  MD 
D(NsRD(  \|I!H  l  ab  <  odv  r'f  \  R,.  \,h*  ip. 'h'  MD 

•  I  >  I  NSR1K  (  ..dl  t;  Kv  dii  s!.i  Ml  ’ 

D  I  NSRI )(  (  Me  '  t  I  if'i  m  ,  \mm  -p. w.  \|,  * 

I  N  \  IRON  Ml  N  |  \|  pRi  »)  |  (  |  ION  M  d  M  A  K,  .  \  III  s\j  \x|  Denver  (  (  » 
i  I  H  ONIH  N  I  1  R  M  I  N|  \  \  l  PNU  »  \  K.  h  \  \ 

I  Ml  I  \N  |  (  |  (  (  Mti  N-ulolk  \  N 

•  (  >s  \  I  . . I  Sup  Si  i  v  » I  MRP 1  W  i  |)(  *  h 1  •  -■  I  s  N  a  (  .  »ns|  p(  DP  1 1 )  I  akin i  W  ashinelon  I )( 

kW  \  l  M  |  |N  MISR  \N  RN1|  »S(  Ukl( 

;  I  IKK  NRA  (  >1  t  ONt  .Rl  NS  w.,dimei.-n  D<  «v  \  Udi  Dm 
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MARINI  CORPS  HAS!  (I  Hammett)  Camp  Pendleton.  I  A;  Code  40<».  Camp  I  .eieune.  NC;  M  A  R  Division 
Camp  I  eieune  N(  .  PWO  C  amp  l  eieune  NC:  PW().  Camp  S  I)  Butler.  Kawasaki  Japan 
MARINI  CORPS  HCJS  C  ode  I  I  10  Washington  DC 

Ml  AS  Pacil  Inm  Di\  Chens  Point  NC.  CO.  Kaneohe  Bav  MI:  Code  S4.  (Juantico  S'. A.  P\M).  Du  Maim 
Control  Di\  .  Iwakum  Japan,  PW().  S  uma  A/.  SCI  .  I  ulema  Japan 
MCDI'C  NSAP  RIP.  (Juantico  \  A;  SkS.1  I)i\  (Juantico  V  A 
MC  I  H  H320.  Baistow  CA:  PWO.  Baistow  l  A 
Mi  RD  PWO.  San  Diciio  Ca 

NAP  I’UI)  I  net  Div .  Atstiet.  J.ipan.  PW  (  )  Sieonclfa  Sieih:  PWO.  Alsutu  Japan 
VS!  I  OINC  San  Diceo.  CA 

N  \RI  C  ode  1 1 M i.  Chctiv  Point.  NC  Code  nl2.  Ja\.  I  I  .  (ode  <*40.  Pensaeola  I  I  :  I  quipment  I  nemccrmi: 
Division  (Code  M000).  Pensacola.  M 

\  \S  CO.  Ctuanlanamo  Has  C  uba.  C  ode  114.  Alameda  CA.  C  ode  1N3  (l  ac  Plan  HR  M(iR):  (  otic  Is7. 

Jacksonville  II  .  C  ode  IS"IMI.  Brunswick  Ml  C  ode  ISl  (I  NS  P..I  Hickesl.  C  orpus  C  hrist i  l\.  C  ode  <>234 
t  C  i  liask).  Pomt  Much  l  A.  Code  "o.  Atlanta.  Marietta  C  ■ .  \ .  Code  s|  .  Patuxent  Ri\  .  Ml):  Dir  Maim 

Control  Div  .  Ke\  West  I  I  :  Du  l  nl  Do..  Bermuda:  I  NS  Huchhol/.  IVnsacola.  II:  l.akehursi.  NI: 

lead  Chief  Petty  Otlr  PW  Sell  Help  Din  Bcevillc  IV  OR  .  (  IU  41".  Oak  Harhoi  WA:  PW  l.l 

Macmrel.  C  orpus  C  hristi  !\  PW  D  Maim  Com.  Dir  .  Pallon  NS:  PW  I)  Maim  Div..  New  Oilcans.  Belle 

(  h.tsse  CA.  PW/).  V/ainferrance  Control  Dm  .  Bermuda.  H\l).  Wdiou  Cmnc  /‘A  PWO  Belle  Chasse.  I  . A. 
PWO  Chase  Pic  Id  Heeville.  I\:  PWO  Kc\  West  I  I  PWO  Whitine  l  id.  Milton  I  I  :  PWO.  Dallas  l  \: 

PWO.  Cileimew  II  .  PWO.  Rinesvillc  l\.  PWO  Milliniiton  IN.  PWO.  Muam. it.  San  Dtcuo  CA:  PWO.. 
Mollett  field  CA:  ROICC  Ke\  West  PI  SCI  Norfolk.  \  A.  SCI  Barbels  Point  MI.  SeeuritN  ( >1 1 r . 

Alameda  C.A 

VA  1  1  BCRI  AC  OP  STANDARDS  B-34S  HR  (Dr  C  ampbell).  Washington  IK 
NAI  l  R!  SI  ARC  II  COCNCII  Naval  Studies  Board.  W  ashington  DC 
N A  I  NAS  All  IK  I  N  C  otie  43  (PWO)  Bethesda.  Ml) 

N.W  AC  I  PWO.  Condon  CK 

NW  ACIDI  I  PWO.  Ilolv  Coek  CK 

NAVAI  ROSPKI  CiStf  IK  I  N  SCI  .  Pensacola  II 

\A\  A\  IONIC  I  AC  PW  I )  Deputv  Dll  D  "»■!.  Indianapolis.  IN 

\ AS  (  ( ) AS  I  SS  S  1 C  I  R  CO.  Panama  C  it \  II  .  Code  423  (D  (iood).  P.inain.i  C  uv  I  I  Coile  "!*  tl  (Junk) 
}\j/)ama  (Mv.  II  .  Code  "’Is  (J  Miltleman)  Panama  Citv .  Cl  .  1  ibiarv  Panama  (  itv .  II 
VAYCOMMARI  AMSIRS1S  (ode  W  -ol).  I  lee  1  mu.  Wahiawa.  HI  PWO.  Noilolk  S  V  PWO.  Wahiavva  HI 
SC  I  Cm!  I  Naples  Italv 

SMC  OMMSCA  CO  It'll  l  Puerto  Kuo.  Coile  401  \ea  Makii.  (ireeee.  PWO.  I  xmouth.  Austiaha.  PWO.  Port 
Amador  (  anal  /one 

N.SS  I  DPRAPRODI  SCI  N  leehnieal  1  ibiarv  Pensacola.  11 
NAM  DC  I  RAC  I  N  I  net  Dept  (C  ode  42)  Newpori.  Rl 
SAM  NAIRIK  IffClN  CO.  WAVS  f. A  Not  folk.  VA 
N.WIODI.M  Code  <>0*.  Indian  Head  S1I) 

NAM  AC  PWO.  Biawdv  Wales  IK.  PWO.  Cape  llatleras.  Buxton  Nc  PWO.  Centerville  Bell.  I  eriulule  C  A 
PWO.  ( riitim 

NAM  AC  PWO.  I  ewes  DC 

NAS  I  ACTNCiC  ( ) S 1  Coile  043  Ale\.indii«i.  \  A.  C  ode  044  Alexandria.  \  A.  (  ode  0433  H)  Pottei  I  Alcxandua. 

\  A;  C  ode  0434B  Alexandria.  \  a.  C  ode  04<*.  Code  04MD  (\  SI  Spauhline)  Alexandria.  \  A:  C  ode  04B3 
Alexandria.  \  A  C  ode  04 A I  Alexandria.  \  A,  code  OS  I  Alexandria.  S  A.  (  ode  HNl  Alexandria.  \  A:  Code 
I002B  (I  I  emianis)  Alexandria.  VA:  Code  ill'  (SI  Carr)  Alexandria.  \  A:  (ode  1113  (1  Stevens) 
Alexandria.  \  A;  Slorrison  Sap.  C  aroline  Is 

N  AS  I  AC  I  N(  i(  <  >M  (  HIS  DIS  Code  OU  Wash.  DC.  Coile  102,  (Wildmanl.  Wash.  D(  .  (‘ode  40"  (D 
Seheesele)  Washington.  DC',  (ode  403  ill  DeSoe)  Wash.  DC.  Code  40*  Wash.  DC:  PPO-l  (Kuit/) 
Washington.  DC;  Contracts.  ROICC.  Annapolis  SID:  I  PO  U  (Spencer).  W  ashington.  IK 
NAM  M  }  MU  (>M  I3M  DM  CDK  I  IVJder.  (  ode  JO.A.  Norfolk  \  V  (  ode  ID.  Norfolk.  S  A  Pur  HR 
Deputv  Dir.  Naples  Italv .  I  uropcan  Br.meh.  New  York.  RDI\I  I  <  >  102.  Norfolk  S  A 
NAS  I  A(  I  N(i<  ()M  NORIM  DIV  CO:  (ode  IMP  \  |  (  |)R  SI  Stewaitl.  (ode  I02S.  RDKVllO. 

Phil.idelphu  PA.  (  ode  III  l(  astranovol  Philadelphia.  PA.  (  ode  114  (A  Rhoads):  Dcsien  Div  (R 
Masmo).  Phil.tdelphia  PA.  ROICC.  Contracts.  Ciane  IN 
VSS  P  ACl  NOCOM  PA(  DIV  IKvi)  (ode  101.  IVarl  Marboi.  Ill  (ode  2011  Pcail  Harbor.  HI  (ode  402. 
RIHiVl  .  Pear!  Harbor  HI.  Commander.  Pearl  Harbor.  Ml 
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\  Ul  Ac  I  \(.(<>\l  SOUH  I >1  \  Click-  l>n.  RDIA!  IO.  (  lurlosU.n  St  ROICC  (U  DR  R  Moeller). 

t  outputs,  t  olpus  t  hlKU  1\ 

N  \\  I  \t  l  \(  it  < )\\  W  1  Si  l>l\  MO.  112.  AROlCC.  1 'minuets.  I  went v nine  Palms  (A;  Code  04H  San 
Hi uno.  t  \  0‘»p  2o  San  Kiuno.  (  A.  RDI&MO  Code  I  San  Kruno.  (  A 
\  \\ l  \t  I  \(»i  i  >\|  l  ON  I  K  \(  I  \RO|(  t  Point  Mujiu  (.‘A.  AROUl  .  Ouantico.  \  A:  Dir.  I  nii  Div  . 

I  suit  mill  \lin(>  alia .  I  in!  I  )i\  du.  Southwest  Pac.  Manila.  PI  I  him  Div .  (1  Hein).  Madrid.  Spam:  Oil  (  . 
Stm'InuM  I'  k  Manila  PI  OH  t  R<  Ml  (  .  Balboa  C  anal  /one:  ROICC  Al  liuarn;  ROUT  I  AM  DIV. 

\»M  t.'lk  \  \  R(  Me  (  Pieeo  ( tarei.i  Bland.  ROICC  .  Kcflavik.  leelaml.  ROICC.  Pacific.  San  Kruno  (  A 
\\\MM.  Ml  t  .nim 

\\\\l  PW  Rl  Ml  s|  1  >1  I  (ode  NPC  'mi  port  Hueneme.  I  A 

N  \\(  H  I  \\.  >  1  ihi.uv  Kav  St  loins.  Ms  (ode  '4.0  (.1  Ik  Palma).  Ku\  St  l.ouis  MS 

\  \\<»t  l  \\s>  si  I  \  t  ode  )!  San  Pieeo.  (  A.  Code  *^2 J t  (R. tones)  San  Dieiio  Ca:  Code  525  (Murlev).  San 

I  >  u  *.' » 1  (  \  l  t  *dc  f’*Ni  San  Diceo.  (  A.  (ode  Ml  San  Dieeo.  CA.  Code  4475K  tleeh  lib)  San  Dictio.  CA 
\  \\  i  >KI  >S|  \  PW<  >  1  ouisville  KS 
\  \\ PI  I  l  >1  I  (ode  m'  \k\andna  \  A 
N  \\  PI  I  Rl  s  Piieom.  Washington  DC 

N  \\  PI  UK  \Sl  (  O  \C  K  :  Norlolk.  \  A.  Code  S5  I  .  Noilolk  \  A  Harbor  Clearance  Cml  lwo.  little  Creek. 

\  \ 

N  \\  R  \PR|  (  t  \(  PWO.  Kami  Seva  Japan 

\  W  Rl  (*MI  l )(  l  N  (ode  *n41.  Memphis.  Millmeion  IN.  PWO  Newport  Rl.  PWO  Portsmouth.  \  A.  S(  I  H> 

kuvci.  SCI-  San  Diceo.  (  A  SCI  .  Camp  Pendleton  CA.  SCI  .  Ciiiam.  SCI  .  Oakland  CA 

\  \\ S(  Ol  C  I  (  Ol  I  (55  Port  Hueneme.  CA.  Cl),  (  ode  (  44 A  Port  Hueneme.  CA 
V\\  S|  \s>  sc  OM  Code  0*25.  pioci.im  Met.  Washington.  PC.  Code  Si  \  ()()(  Washington.  DC 
\  \\  si  (OKI  \(  I  I  aed  Oil  .  (ialeta  Is  Canal  /one.  PWO.  Adak  Ak.  PWO.  I  d/ell  Scotland:  PWO.  Puerto 
Rico.  PWO.  loin  Sta.  Okinawa 
NAVSfllPKf  PI- AC  I  ibiarv .  (iuuni.  SC  l  Subic  Ka\ 

VAVSHIPS  P  Kiemeiton.  W  \  (C  arr  Inlet  \emistie  Ranee).  C  ode  202.4.  lone  Reach  C  A  Code  202  5 
tlihrutvi  Pi i eel  Sound.  Kietnerton  \\.\.  (  ode  5so.  poitsmmith.  \  A.  C  ode  400.  Pueet  Sound.  PW  Dept, 
lone  Keach.  C  A.  Code  410.  Mare  Is  Valle |*»  CA.  <‘ode  440  Portsmouth  Nil:  Code  44U.  Norfolk:  Code 
440.  Pueet  Sound.  Hrcnwilon  W'A:  Code  450.  C  huilcston  SC.  C  ode  455  U  til  Supt).  Yallcio  (  A;  I  D 
Vivian.  tibrurv.  Portsmouth  NH 
NAVAVIONICL Al  PW  Div  Imhanapolis.  IN 

NAN'SIIIPSD  PWO.  Mare  Is  PWO.  Pueet  Sound:  SCI  .  Pearl  Harbor  HI:  'lech  iibiur\.  Vallejo.  (  A 
N AM  AC  I  NCil DM  COM'RACI  AROlCC  NWS  I  A  Rrooklvn.  \A 

N.WSIA  CO  Nasal  Station.  Ma\port  11  CO  Roosevelt  Roads  p  R  Puerto  Rieo.  CO.  Kiooklyn  NY.  Du 
Meeh  I  net  5"*WC  u*  Norfolk.  YA  I  net  Dir  .  Kola  Spain.  I  one  Keach.  CA;  Maim.  Con!  D»\  . 

( iuanturumo  Has  Cuba:  Maim  Div  Dir  (ode  551.  Rodman  Canal  /one:  PW’D  (I  1 .11 »  P.M  Moti  lenich). 
Puerto  Rico.  PW'O  Pearl  llurbot.  Ill  PWO.  (uiantanamo  Kay  Cuba:  PWO.  Kcllavik  Iceland.  PW'O. 

Mavport  H  .  ROICC  Rota  Spam.  ROIC  C.  Rida  Spam.  SCI  .  liuarn:  SC  I  .  San  Dieeo  CA.  SCI  .  Subic  Has. 
R  IV.  I  tihlies  I  ner  OH  Rota  Spam 

\.\\ SI  HAS!  Code  2*  fSlowcvj  Kremerton.  WA.  1  NS  S  Dose.  Croton.  Cl:  SC  1  .  Pearl  H.ubor  HI 
NAVSCPPACI  PWO  Seattle.  W  \ 

NAVSIA  Code  4.  12  Marine  Corps  Dist.  treasure  K  .  San  I  ranciseo  (  A 
S  \\  SI  PPAC  I  l  i  K  i  McOarrah  SI  C  .  \  ulleio.  (  A.  Plan  I  net  Din  .  Naples  Itals 
N  \\  S|  RI  WPNl  l  N  PWO.  White  Oak.  Silver  Spune.  MD 
NAN  11C  'll  I  RAC  I  N  SC  I  Pensacola  I  I 
N  W  CSI  \WARI  NCiSI  A  kcvporl.  WA 

N  \\WP\(  |  N  (ode  |W  Bonner  I.  China  lake  CA.  PWO  tC  ode  2(Dt»5l  China  lake.  C  A.  ROH  C  (lode 

"02 ).  (  Inna  I  .ike  (  A 

N  \\AV  PNl  \  Al  I  AC  leehnie.il  lil'farv.  \lbi»nuerijue  NM 

N  WWPNSIA  (Clcbakl  Colts  Nevk.  M.  (  ode  IWJ.  C  olls  Neck  N.I:  C  ode  0U2A  (l  I  ledeneks)  Seal  Keach  CA 
Mamt  <  ontrol  Dir  .  Yorktown  \  A 
NAVWPNSIA  PW  Othee  (Code  <»*)(  ))  Aorktossn.  \  A 
VWWPNSI  A  PWO.  Seal  Keach  C  \ 

NAUYPNM  IT(  I  N  C  mle  0‘>  (  r.me  IN 
CHI  40^  < )!(  San  Dreeo.  (  A 

(  K(  (ode  10  Davisvilk*.  Rl  (  otle  f’ort  Hueneme  CA  Code  I5f*.  Port  Hueneme.  (A.  Code  251)1  Pori 
Hueneme.  CA.  C  ode  4m.  (iullporf  MS.  M  l  SA  (  ode  252  IP  Winters)  Port  Hueneme,  CA.  Code  450  (PW 
IriL-rni.’)  (Millport.  MS.  PWO  M  ode  SO)  Pot t  Hueneme.  CA.  PW’O.  Davisvtlle  Rl 


NCBl  411  OK  .  Norlolk  \  A 
NC  R  2d.  Commander 

NMl'H  "4.  CO;  f  ort\ .  CO.  lflRLL.  Operations  Oil. 

NO  A  A  1  ihrar\  Rockville.  Ml) 

NORDA  Code  440  (Ocean  Rsch  Oil)  Ba\  Si  Onus  MS 

NRl  Code  5K(KI  Washington.  DC:  (ode  S44I  (R  A  Skop).  Washington  DC 

NSC  Code  54  I  (Wwmcl.  Norlolk  V  \ 

NSD  SCI.  Suhie  Has.  R  I* 

NIC  OK  C  .  C  Bl  -401.  < iieat  |  akes  |( 

Nl  SC  Code  151  New  London.  Cl.  Code  I- A 125  (R  S.  Munni.  New  London  C  l:  Code  552.  H-Sti  tJ  Wilcox) 
New  London.  Cl.  Code  SR  551  (Blown).  Newport  Kl.  Code  IA15I  KL  I)e  la  Cru/j.  New  London  Cl 
OC  L  ANSYSl  AN  l  1  1  AR  (iiancola.  Norlolk  \  A 

ONR  Code  4S>  iSilvu)  Arlington.  \A.  Central  Regional  Olhee.  Boston.  MA;  Code  221.  Arlington  \’A;  C  ode 
7tH)f  Arlington  \  A.  (Scientific  Dnt  Pasadena.  (  A 
PHIBC  B  1  P\l  .  San  Ditto.  (  A 

PMTC  Code  5551  (S  OpatowskO  Point  Mugu.  (  A;  Pat  C  ounsel.  Point  Mugu  C  A 

PWC  (I  t  L  S  \tono\t  Pensacola.  H  .  AC  L  Olliee  (l  1 1C i  St  Ciermainl  Norlolk  V  A;  CXI  Norlolk.  \  A;  CO. 
(Code  IB).  Oakland.  (  A:  CO.  Cheat  lakes  ll  .  Code  Id.  (neat  lakes.  11;  Code  lid.  Oakland.  (  A;  Code 
120.  Oaklaml  CA,  C  ode  1 2* K  .  (Iihiarvl  San  Diego.  CA:  C  ode  12s.  Ciuam;  (  ode  154.  (ireat  Lakes.  II  ; 

C  ode  2<H».  Creat  lakes  II  .  (ode  200.  Cinam.  (ode  105  Oakland.  CA.  Code  220  I.  Norfolk  VA.  Code  50C  . 
San  Diego,  (  A.  Code  41  Hi  (ireat  lakes.  II  .  Code  400.  Oakland.  (A.  Code  4tMi.  Pearl  Harbor.  HI.  Code 
4(Nt.  San  Diego,  CA,  C  ode  42d.  (ire.it  lakes.  11.  Code  420.  Oakland.  CA;  l  til  Dept  ( R  Pascua)  Pearl 
Harbor.  Ml,  Code  MtSA  ill  Wheeler).  C  ode  HtO.  (ireat  Lakes.  11  ;  Code  001,  Oakland.  (  A;  C  ode  M0.  San 

Diego  C  a:  Code  "*00.  (treat  lakes.  ||  .  Code  "00.  San  Diego.  (  A  I  I’JCi  .1  l.  MeClaine.  Sokosuka.  Japan; 

l  ibtarv.  Suhie  Bav  R  P  .  Ctilities  Ollieer,  Ciuam 
Spec  PWO  (Code  120)  Meeh.inieshuig  PA 
|A'A  Smelsei .  Knoxville.  lenn 

1(1  l  WO  OIC  .  Norlolk.  \  A  OK  .  Port  Hucneme  CA 

IS  Ml  RC  1 1  AN  l  MARINI  ACADI  MS  Kings  Point.  NS  (Reprint  C  ustodian) 

IS  DIP  I  Of  COMMLRCL  NOW.  Pacific  Marine  Center.  Seattle  W  A 
I  S  CifOl  OCilC  AI  SI  KYI  S  Ott  Marine  (icologv.  Piteleki.  Reston  VA 
CSCCi  (i-MM  1-4  S2  1.1  Spencer) 
l  SAL  RlCilONAI  HOSPII  AI  KnrchiM  AIR.  W  A 

l  SAL  SCIIOOl  Ol  AI  ROSPACl  Ml  DU  INI  llvpcrharw  Medicine  Div .  Brooks  MIL  IX 

CSCCi  (i  I  CY  i(  I  Smith)  Washington.  DC  .  (Smith).  Washington.  DC;  C  1  Ol  4  (1  Dowd).  Washington.  DC 

CSCCi  RAD  CLNILR  D  Motherwa\.  (iroton  C  l.  lech  Du  (iioton.  C  l 

I  SD  N  f  orest  Produets  1  ah.  Madison  W  L  forest  Service.  Bowers.  Atlanta.  (LA.  f  orest  Service.  San  Dimas.  CA 

l  SNA  Ch  \1ech  Lngr  Dept  Annapolis  Ml).  Ciul  f  ngi  Dept  iR  1  rch\l)  Annapolis  Ml).  I  nergv  l  nviron 
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